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DEATH OF 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 

LONG TIME VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 

Andbew Carnegie, for many years friend, sup- 
porter, and Vice-President of the American Peace 
Society, died at his Lenox summer home, Shadowbrook, 
Massachusetts, Tuesday, August 12, at the age of 84. 
After the funeral services, August 14, his body was taken 
to Tarrytown, Few York, and interred in Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery. 

Mr. Carnegie was a native of Dunfermline, Scotland, 
a son of a hand-loom weaver, whom at an early age be 
assisted, thus contributing to the support of the family. 
At the age of 13 he came with his family to America, 
settling in Barefoot Square, Slabtown, Allegheny, Pa., 
where he became a bobbin boy at $1.20 a week. His 
mother took, in washing. The young man became a 
telegraph messenger, operator, and finally, at the age of 
28, he was Superintendent of the Pittsburgh Division of 
the Pennsylvania System. Joining with Mr. Woodruff, 
inventor of the sleeping car, they organized the Wood- 
ruff Sleeping Car Company, which was the beginning of 
Mr. Carnegie's financial career. During the Civil War 
he was Superintendent of Railroads and Government 
Telegraph Lines in the East. Following the war he 
went into the iron business, during which he introduced 
the Bessemer steel process into the United States. In 
1901 he sold out to the United States Steel Corporation, 
when he retired from business, devoting his great wealth 



to philanthropic work. His libraries are scattered all 
over the United States and Great Britain. He founded 
the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, the Carnegie Insti- 
tution at Washington, and the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace at Washington. 

The Advocate of Peace pays its tribute to the mem- 
ory of this constructive genius, man of indefatigable 
energy, virile force in the industrial and commercial life 
of America, author of thoughtful books, philanthropist 
of unequaled opportunities seized and made the most of, 
consistent opponent of war and generous supporter of 
many agencies making for the ultimate reign of right 
and reason between the peoples of the world. 



THE POPULAR CONTROL OF THE 
LEAGUE 

Discussion relative to the proposed League of Na- 
tions is broadening and improving withal. There 
is a disposition on both sides to grant sincerity to the 
opposition. All see that it is not a question of ends 
that is involved, but primarily a problem of means. All 
wish an end of war. All through the discussion that is 
an apparent and hopeful sign. The great question is, 
Is the proposed League of Nations a means to that end ? 

Before any believer in American democracy could pos- 
sibly reply "Yes" to that question it must be clear that 
the plan is democratic in its purpose and organization. 
Any other method must be to him necessarily unthink- 
able. Is this proposed League of Nations democratic? 
If so, it must be a League of peoples — that is to say, it 
must be an organization of justice based firmly upon the 
principle that government of any kind to be successful, 
and of course this includes international government, 
must rest upon the consent of the governed. Is this 
such an organization? 

Here let us say again that this question, like all other 
questions relating to the League, must be answered not 
in the light of what people say the Covenant means, but 
in the light of what the Covenant itself says. The exact 
wording of the Covenant is the only measure of its 
meaning. It must be accepted or rejected upon its 
merits, for there will come a time when, if adopted, it 
will be the instrument of men who had no hand in its 
making. In all matters relating to its construction, 
therefore, we must interpret its meaning in the exact 
terms of the Covenant itself. 
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